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might have found a suitable place. In detail we call attention to the original 
and highly instructive display side by side of the "Mishna," i. e., the inter- 
pretation of the law, as found in Philo, Josephus and the Talmudic Mishna. 
This bit of work brings out a characteristic of the book: presentation of the 
facts from the sources — this is its great merit. If thereby the general 
view of the whole, the insight into the moving forces of religion, is occasion- 
ally lost sight of, that is a mistake which frequently accompanies close 
adherence to the sources, and is much less dangerous than its opposite, 
genial superficiality. Very interesting, even though perhaps assailable 
in detail, are the discussions on Jewish customs in prayer, and on fasting 
and alms. The presentation of the belief concerning God, for which 
Holtzmann had made preliminary studies in a monograph (1905), is 
exquisitely done. A motley picture of the manifold eschatological hopes 
of late Judaism concludes the whole: Clearness was not a virtue of 
Apocalyptic. 

Holtzmann gives few references to modern literature. Shailer Mathews' 
excellent little handbook, Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, the new edition 
of Hauck's Realencylopaedie, as also Ramsay's works, might have been 
mentioned in § 3 ; on p. 268 we miss Geffcken's edition of the Oractda Sibyl- 
Una, and on p. 290 Flemming and Radermacher's edition of the Book of 
Enoch. But here also it is true: the lack of modern literature may well be 
endured, when the sources are given such plentiful opportunity to speak. 
May the book find many attentive and sympathetic readers, who will be 
led thereby not only to the understanding of the New Testament, but to the 
study of the late- Jewish sources also; the scientific study of the New 
Testament itself will thus be advanced. 

Ernst von Dobschutz 
University of Strassburg 



THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON 
MATTHEW'S GOSPEL 

In a preface which is too personal and lengthy, Mr. Allen has explained 
his naive conception of what a commentary ought to be. "I have myself 
often felt the need of a commentary on this gospel which would tell me 
.... what the words of the gospel meant to the evangelist, that I might 
form my own conclusion as to the value of that meaning." 1 Such a com- 
mentary he has set himself to write, and he demurs to any reader requiring 
fuller or further information upon any passage of Matthew than an acquaint- 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
By Willoughby C. Allen, M. A. The International Critical Commentary. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Scribners, 1907. xcvi + 338 pages. $3.00. 
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ance with what was probably in the mind of the author. Nevertheless 
many readers will object to this curious definition of a commentator's 
duty. Here is a New Testament scripture, which is one of the most impor- 
tant books in the Bible, written, Mr. Allen holds, between 65 and 75 A. d. 
(The arguments for this date, by the way, are inconclusive, pp. lxxxiv, 
Ixxxv.) It describes the mission and message of Jesus the Christ in Galilee 
and Judea some fifty years before, and describes them from a special stand- 
point of early Christian belief in Palestine. But, says Mr. Allen, you must 
not ask me to take you behind 65-75 A - D - You may know what the Pales- 
tinian circle of the early church believed about Jesus, and the literary 
methods by which one writer composed a narrative of his sayings and 
deeds. You may try to know this anonymous writer's mind, but you must 
not be so unreasonable as to expect a commentary to throw light on the 
mind of the person whose great figure fills the pages of the book in question, 
or upon the precise historical content of its narrative. The practical out- 
come of such a conception is not encouraging. It reduces the pages of a 
commentary, so far as any harvest of historical appreciation of the gospel is 
concerned, to a bare heath or a field of poppies — the reader is treated 
either to arid and minute details of synoptic literary criticism or to what 
are after all secondary if not irrelevant speculations about the intellectual 
and religious prepossessions of an unknown early Christian. In a word, this 
commentary hardly answers to its title. It is not so much a commentary on 
Matthew as a piece of conscientious and competent synoptic analysis, 
examining the trees and brushwood but failing to depict the great forest 
with the wind of the gospel astir in its leaves. Also, it is critical rather than 
exegetical. Fortunately Mr. Allen seems to have relented before he finished 
his work. He offers to his readers a few tardy pages upon the value of 
Matthew's gospel, "as a contribution to a knowledge of the life of Christ." 
But even this is flung reluctantly to them "I would willingly have 
spared myself a task like this, which necessitates an excursion beyond the 
territory of concrete fact into the mist-covered land of individual judgment 
and conjecture." Does Mr. Allen really think that even the synoptic 
discussions with their philological and literary data on which he has built 
his book, can be described as "concrete fact" ? And however hazardous 
the task of weighing the historical element in a gospel, what else justifies a 
critic in attempting to write a "critical and exegetical " commentary upon it ? 
Individual judgment may be misty. But a mist is preferable to a blank. 

Turning from this disappointing side of the edition, one is free to 
welcome in it excellent features. The sections of the Introduction upon the 
style and construction of the gospel are specially full and painstaking. Mr. 
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Allen adopts the "Two-source" theory, holding that the Matthean Logia 
were composed in Aramaic but used in a Greek version by the author of 
Matthew, who had also access to Mark's gospel. He inclines to toy with 
the idea that Luke made some use, however slight, of Matthew's gospel, 
but adduces no more satisfactory argument for this unsatisfactory theory 
than B. Weiss and Titius have already presented. His few swallows of 
proof make up a very poor summer of evidence. On the other hand, the 
section on the theology of the gospel (pp. Ixvi-lxxix) lays stress rightly upon 
its anti-Pharisaic tendency. Fortunately Mr. Allen does not use this, as 
Belser has done, to date the gospel ca. 42 a. d., during the coalition of 
Herod Agrippa I and the Pharisees against the Christians of Jerusalem 
(cf. Acts 12:1). It is surely a note of the divine irony that one whom the 
Pharisees of Palestine despised as unworthy to be classed with any one except 
sinners, should have lived to be the means of setting these very churchmen 
in the pillory of history. 

The scattered and scanty paragraphs upon the original meaning of 
passages in the gospel reflect a mixture of frankness and caution. Mr. Allen 
wisely, I think, refuses to break up Matt., chaps. 1, 2, as a literary unit. 
But he does not seem to see the strong case for regarding its tradition as 
originally subsequent and inferior to that of the primitive traditions reflected 
from Matt. 3:1, onward, and the paragraphs in defense of the Virgin birth 
(pp. 20 ff.) are inadequate. On the other hand, the general estimate is 
fair. Due allowance is made for the influence of Palestinian anti-Phari- 
saism upon the tradition of Christ's words, for the artificial arrangement 
of the discourses, and for such secondary features in Matthew as his chro- 
nology and prophetic fulfilments, all of which render Matthew's representa- 
tion of Christ's teaching occasionally local and one-sided. I am glad also to 
note that Mr. Allen admits Matthew's use of a Greek florilegium of mes- 
sianic quotations from the Old Testament, and that he agrees (pp. 270 f.) 
with those who hold the synoptic chronology of the Passover, on which 
Matthew and Luke both depend, to be erroneous (Mark 14:12), 

so certainly corrupt that no inference ought to be drawn from it as to the chro- 
nology of the succeeding narrative. And, apart from it, nothing is more clear 
than that the crucifixion of Christ did not take place on the fifteenth. 

Hence the Passover eaten by Christ and his disciples was not the technical 
meal. It anticipated the proper Passover, and served them as such. 

At some points Mr. Allen might with advantage have taken his task 
more seriously. One is the problem of the Papias passage; another is 
the relation of some of the gospel narratives and parables to the Ahikar 
midrash. A third is the text. Here the writer's desire to eschew the details 
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of modern criticism has led him to overlook some useful contributions 
which the ordinary reader might be glad to see noticed, particularly those 
of Halevy and Chajes. Thus, to give only one instance, the latter conjec- 
tures plausibly that iv <Tafif$a.T<p (24 : 20) means the sabbatical year when, 
owing to the absence of agriculture (Lev. 25:6), food would be scarce 
(cf. vs. 7); while Halevy 2 argues that the Aramaic original KirPD3 (=X et " 
fusvos) was miswritten WOUH byascribe(=tv ou/J/Jaro)), Matthew adding 
the /mjSc. Numerous suggestions of this kind have been made, and a sifted 
discussion of them would have been at least more relevant than the inter- 
minable quotation of synoptic parallels, which is food neither for man nor 
for beast. Mr Allen has wisely remembered that his readers will have 
access to a dictionary of the Bible and a grammar, but he has forgotten 
that they also may be presumed to possess a synopsis in Greek or English. 
To say this is to end as I began, wjth the somewhat ungracious note of 
complaint. Yet what can one do ? The sheer merits of the book only 
sharpen one's sense of disappointment with the voluntary humility which 
has beguiled the writer to do less than justice to himself, his subject, and 
his readers. As one of Terence's characters observes, nee nihil est nee 
omnia quae iste dicit. Mr. Allen has certainly said something of value on his 
topic, a scholar of his caliber could hardly fail to do so. But he has pre- 
vented himself from saying more; partly owing to its formal defect, the 
book is lacking in breadth of outlook and religious penetration. Hence 
he has obliged even his most grateful readers to admit that this edition, 
while marking a distinct advance upon any English work, cannot be des- 
cribed by any means as a final commentary upon our first gospel. It is, 
however, a good book for the advanced student to work with. Sound 
labor has gone to the making of it, and the very sense of problems in the 
gospel which it leaves on the mind of the reader will be stimulating, if 
not satisfying. James Moffatt 

Broughty Ferry, Scotland 



RECENT LITERATURE ON THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 

ITS THEOLOGY 

THE RELATION OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS TO ONE ANOTHER 

It is the conviction of Dr. Adolf Miiller 1 that the canonical Gospel of 
Mark cannot be a source for Matthew and Luke. In that opinion he finds 
himself established, in large part, by the results of the studies of 

* Revue semitique (1900), pp. 145 f. 

1 Geschichtskerne in den Evangelien nach modernen Forschungen: Marcus und 
Matthaus. Von Adolf Miiller. Giessen: Topelmann, 1905. xi + 144 pages. M. 3. 



